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Developments in recent months have f«n 
cused attention on the Persian <Iulf. 
southwest Asia, and Indian Ocean areas 
with new intensity. ( )ur discussion today 
provides another of those opportunities 
which I have been privileged to share 
with this subcommittee to step back and 
to develop the conceptual framework 
within which U.S. interests are being 
pursued in this critical area. 

The President himself in his Slate of 
the Union address defined three basic 
developments that have helped to shape 
our challenges within this region: 

• The st.atly growth and incn.-a.-eil pro- 
jection uf Soviet military power beyond its 
own borders: 

• The overw helming dependence of the 
Western democracies tm oil supplies from the 
Middle Kast: and 

• The press of social and religious am! 
economic and political change in the many na- 
titin.s of the developing world- -exemplified by 
the revolution in Iran. 

As the President said, "Each of these 
factors is important in its own right. 
Each interacts with the others. All must 
be face«l together. . . ." 

The national attention now being di- 
rected at this area requires repetition of 
two fundamental points that have been 
stated frequently in our discussions about 
the Middle East and southwest Asia over 
the past 2 years: 



First. More significant American 
interests come together in this par! of the 
world than in any other area of the devel- 
oping world today. These interests are 
being further challenged today by the ac- 
tions of the Soviet Union. 

Second. In one of the fastest, chang- 
ing areas of the world, the issue for U.S. 
policymakers is not how to arrest change 
but to understand its causes and to decide 
how ti» work with the governments of the 
anii to channel it in constructive direc- 
tions. 

Our purpose hen' today is to reflect 
on the policy that is appmpiate for the 
United States given the importance of 
our interests, the threat to them, and the 
complex forces at work in the an-a itself. 
In a word, the point I would like you to 
consider is this: We will have to bring to 
bear a broad range of resourevs in coop- 
eration with, friends and allies in a sus- 
tained effort to protect our interests and 
to help nations in this area preserve their 
independence and channel change in con- 
structive directions. Our policy cannot 
rest on one-track solutions but will re- 
(juin* an intensified effort over time 
which will further expand and deepen our 
role in the region. 

The Soviet Threat 

A prime interest of ours in this area has 
long been to prevent the establishment of 
an adversary position which could affect 
our access, undermine the region's secu- 
rity, and lead to confrontation. In the 
wake of the Soviet move into Afghanis- 
tan, this has become more urgent, and it 
is important to define the exact nature of 
the problem. 



The threat of overt Soviet aggression 
is the easiest to define. 

• In Afghanistan, the threat of 
Soviet aggression became reality in De- 
cember. 

• Looking to the future, while we 
cannot be certain abrnit the exact nature 
of Soviet intentions, we must take seri- 
ously the possibility of further Soviet 
moves. People in this region have long 
expressed concern that the Soviet objec- 
tive is to achieve a path to warm waters 
through Baluchistan or to move to the 
Gulf with the additional objective of con- 
trolling the West s sources of oil. There is 
also concern that continuing lack of 
stnuig central authority in Iran could 
lead to repetition of Soviet occupation of 
portions of that country at the end •*( 
World War II. The growing strength of 
the Communist Tudeh party in Iran could 
contribute to a situation which the 
U.S.S.R. could exploit. 

Then* are ether potentially danger- 
ous developments in the area which are 
less easy to characterize because the 
exact nature of Soviet involvement may 
rt<>t be clear. For instance: 

• The Soviet Union has a significant 
piv>ene«- in Sou:h Yemen. Eastern Euro- 
pean and ( 'uban representatives al-o play 
significant piles then-. When South 
Yemeni .military force.- invaded North 
Yemen a year ago. neither the Soviets 
n<r Cubans crossed the border as far as 
we know, but the South Yemeni forces 
may have been able to do so only with 
that support. 

• The Soviet Union has also pro- 
vided significant support to other gov- 
ernments and liberation organizations in 
this area. The issue is not whether the 
Soviets control those governments or or- 
ganizations. The issue is whether the 
Soviets have itositioucd themselves to 
take advantage for their own purposes of 
situations in which the interests of both 
parties coincide. In many such circum- 
stances the Soviet role will be apparent, 
but the degree of direct Soviet responsi- 
bility will be more difficult to determine. 

• A permanent Soviet domination of 
Afghanistan would enhance Soviet capa- 
bilities for supjiort of subversion and 
other forms of pressure on governments 
in the area. 

• At a level even below this there 
are continuing Soviet efforts to penetrate 
various institutions in the area so as to 
take advantage of unstable situations 
where they can. 

The U.S. Position and Policy 

The President issued a warning in his 
State of the Union address when he said: 



Ia*i our position be absolutely clear An 
attempt by any outside force to gain control of 
the Persian Gulf region will be regarded a* an 
assault on the vital interests of the United 
States of America, and such an assault will be 
repelled by any means necessary, including 
military force. 

The question at the center of our dis- 
cussion today is: What policy follows from 
that firm statement of the U.S. position? 
The answer, in the President s words, is: 
*. . . we are prepared to work with other 
countries in the region to share a cooper- 
ative ■security framework that respects 
differing values and political beliefs, yet 
which enhances the inde|>endenee. secu- 
rity, and prosperity of all." 

As we move forward to strengthen 
our relations in this region, to work with 
the states there to check Soviet pressure, 
and to foster orderly development, we 
must also be conscious of the need to 
build our approach to the complex issues 
of this .region on a solid strategic founda- 
tion, which includes: 

• A strong U.S. economy, less de- 
|H-ndent on foreign oil: 

• A vital Western alliance, capable of 
effective conjuration with the states of 
the Gulf in pursuit of common goals; 

• An increased L'.S. military capabil- 
ity to project our strength into the region 
in a manner designed to promote security 
and stability; 

• A national will to press on to re- 
solve one of the basic causes of instability 
in the area, the conflict between Israel 
and the Arabs; 

• A willingness to commit resources 
to promote the survival and independence 
of governments and peoples in the region 
who seek to work constructively w ith us 
toward the goals of peace and human dig- 
nity. 

By puiling these strands together 
into a coherent strategy, we can provide 
strong, resolute, ami understanding lead- 
ership which will give compelling reasons 
for most of the nations of the region to 
decide that it is in their interest t«» work 
closely with us to overcome forces of ag- 
gression, repression, and chaos. 

U.S. policy must bring to bear the 
diplomatic, economic, and political as well 
as the military elements of American 
power. It takes into account the relation- 
ships among the nations in the area which 
are determined to preserve their own 
independence. No single American re- 
sponse will meet the challenge posed by 
the multifaceted developments in this 
area or can take advantage of the broad 
range of resources available to meet it. 
Our effort must be fourfold. 



The Security Response 

It is evident that the United States today 



must lake a leading role and bear a major 
burden for the military capability to but- 
tress the areas security, but in so doing it 
is essential that we continue to work with 
our friends in the region ami with our al- 
lies outside the region who have strong 
interests there. After World War II. the 
British played a primary role in the Gulf. 
In the 1950s we developed the Baghdad 
Pact, which later became the Central 
Treaty Organization. In the 11170s we 
found Iran to l»e a force for security in 
the region. Today the situation has 
changed, and these practical solutions are 
no longer available. 

As the President made clear in his 
State of the Union address. We are in- 
creasing our defense effort and improving 
our capability to'depioy U.S. military 
forces rapidly to distant areas. The 
United States has increased and 
strengthened its own nsval presence in 
the Indian Ocean, maintaining two car- 
rier battle groups there since late last 
year and ordering a Marine amphibious 
unit to join them later this month. We are 
also discussing with some nations in the 
area the use of certain naval and air facil- 
ities in connection with current fleet ac- 
tivities. We will preserve our -tandby 
capability to use the necessary additional 
military force to assist threatened coun- 
tries in the region if. case of ne^d. VVe ui.'I 
choose our mean.- carefully to a>siirv that 
U.S. actions do not generate local politi- 
cal liabilities thai would detract from the 
effc-etiveiiess of our overall effort. 

We have also pursued our military 
supply relationships with a number of na- 
tions in the area. These contribute not 
only to their own self-defense eapabili- 
ties. but io 'heir feeling of stability and 
their willingness to share in tie Vommou 
security effort. 

The .strength of the re>pon.-«- to the 
chailenge will lie l*nh in the commitment' 
of tin* nations of the region to it and in 
the breadth of the actions of others. In 
addition to our building the military de- 
terrence which I have mentioned, our 
continuing objective is to make the Sov iet 
Union pay a concrete price for its aggres- 
sion in Afghanistan. While this invasion 
continues, we and the other nations of the 
world should not conduct business with 
the U.S.S.R. as usual. We have imposed 
a numlM'T of economic and other sanc- 
tions, anil .-ought a similar effort by our 
allies. These actions do not stand alone. 
They must bo viewed by the Soviets to- 
gether with the condemnation of the 
overwhelming majority of 'nations and the 
resistance of the Afghan people them- 
selves. We are hoping thus to help press 
the Soviets to a realistic reassessment of 
their position and to withdrawal of their 
forces from Afghanistan. 



Tile Political Response 

The United States seeks a constructive 
relationship with each nation in the area 
in the preservation of its o\vn inde|>end- 
ence. W»- seek no special advantage for 
ourselve.?-. The Cnited State? ha- w..rkcd 
hard over she years with many of the 
governments in this area to help them 
orin^r about economic and social progress. 
Their development has been among our 
most important objectives because we 
::;ivc felt that helping those governments 

• ■ provide fuller :>.»r* :ctj»at!«if: f.-r the-r 
;-.^»p;.- ir sr.apu'.e. their future i- .-m!.;!;h 
.:. f: ;ma.\ as u--!l as political Term-. 

In dealing with ail the internal 
';•!••■-■* *Ure- n>r change 'hat stem from 
:i\'-U-ru teckn •!•<;. and ed ica'ion. rV >-.\ 
.n-in-irunktatio.n. and from Iarg- ,: - :*w« 
r.ue-.. tra«'iiil"i;a! go\,.rnmen;> aero - fnis 
ar.-.t are .:!>•» strangling with lh.- nvn-.-tior: 

• •!' }j..-.\ !.- hroade.-i the sense ->f poiitnai 
jvartieipatiiTi «.f their -it be pry •■ deter 
::u:.u.g '.!:.• duvcio!,- their cunti'v- 

F-.r .-\antp!". ••!!♦• ..f the ;»;..- v. -he 
Ir.imar, re\.. ! U'.n.n was the lack ..f »-r...;d 
i^'fU'iii participation in decisions "ha: 
v. r. producing .rotminii- de\ei..pt:..-,' 

..h! i. >.M!.et •.:•...- se, Iced at the >•.->'. ..! 

•e:i-i:!v::y '■< basic Islamic value-. K^ch 
ana ua«!e!>:v;- in its our, way anu ■;:. •> 

«;: f. pr<--ufe- arid irmde them is c.m 
.:ru-ii-..-.!".ri^ti..-n>. 

Tin- fra-ted State? can he a trtisU-i 
..■as-: r;er in tin- enterprise. The l*r.u>.i 
State> is v.-'!'! air!*- to live with and indeed 
:»r--:: .»!. the .{,\. rsitv -f mam dilT.-r.-rit 
!>...:• i,a! ^stem- in :h- world. That - 
fiv.t* »h. a a;, v.e op-rate in our ..u :, -,.- 

• it' .tm' raeial.T aatt-nal background- 
.vjth diveiv.- «H'.::;tfnie and social inter- 

Ag.ni '.-.ite Iran, for example Th.- 
:• \ 'iuti's: in Ira;, i- a fact winch we :.c 
••ept. Tn>- ;»U'- v> not an American etW'. 
;>■■. turn the ck^-k back then-, but how the 
lY.it ed Sta'es and the present govern- 
ment of Iran wiil deal with .-a.-h other. In 
addition to the era v.— indeed outrageous 
—human dum Usiohs of the h.-*::^! 
crisis . a further i;uc>tinh is how the 
Crate*! State- and Iran can relate to -ach 
oth.-r anil conduct bu.-iness t.-p-ther until 
Iruj j> r»-ady to abide by the principles of 
■international iav. !f those priiu-ipj.'.- \o-iv 
.u.epte.i and the h".<-U,grs safely n- 
>ea>.-d. I'i-e I 'i:ited States Would W pre- 
pared to . nter into thscussioiis at v'liiv 
appropi mte ti::.e to determine what basis 
exists tor a relationship between .»ur two 
•o-a.efrie-. 

As the President made clear in his 
State of the l'?ii«»n a«idress. "We holieve 



that there art- no irnt-ondlable differ 
enees between us and any Islamic nation. 
\Ve tvsjject the faith of Islam, and we are 
ready to cooperate with all Moslem coun- 
tries." I might note here parenthetically 
that the very taking of hostages is itself a 
violation <»f Islamic principles and tradi- 
tion. 



The Diplomatic Response: 
The Arab-Israeli Peace Process 

The ii.ie uhieh outside powers v<iil play 
in tn:s region will i\-sUit in part from their 
ability to help with the ju>t redin -turn of 
'.ensigns within the rt-gion which 'meira-e 
its \ .'ic-nibility to externa! exploitation 

Then- earn b<> no better demoastra 
tier, .u'the jwiwer of etTective diphimacy 
than the success that was aehievetl at 
Camp David and the Kg^vptiandsnieii 
iV.to- Tre;lty that fn!I,.wed. Tile 1'ntled 
Stated has played and will continue to 
piav a significant role in helping to 
acha ve a negotiated resolution of tne 
Arab Israeli . .-nflict which sustain- the 
security of Israel an«l respects tht 
so\. -i-eigMy. territorutl integrity, and 
independence of every state in the area. 

Ce^ohitiof! of the Aral- Israeli mn- 
fiic'. has lotig held high priority among 
0:0 r;alioi.:i! objectives. Our effort-. long 
predate t)i.- Soviet invasion of Afghanis- 
tan N*o fon'ign policy issue. :is Seeretar, 
Var:ee <a;d h.-ix- last week, has ocetipied 
rr.oiv of his and President Carter's ener- 
gie~ and attention in the past o years We 
-hail continue to do ever>-thing in •<ur 
p.v.i-r to help Israel and Kgypt complete 
then p»-a> -emaking task. The seeiintv oi 
Israel is esM-ratai tt» success of this effort 
and :s in the strategic interest of -he 
Cmt.d States 

pp-gn-ss t<ovard a just and las tine, 
fieate i< e^-ritial in avohiing anofher 
war. which would inc!-»as«' pres.-ur-- for 
Soviet intervention, but implications for 
stal ilily reach further. I "nrosolved. thi' 
Paiesiinian pi-obkm n^nvsents a cause 
that can ignite unrest in the Arab states 
and j>opu!ar feeling in the Islamic and 
Third World slates. Klements of the 
PaleMituan uioveuient ate enmeshed in 
the social and political evolution of the 
Middle Kast and are factors in determin- 
ing the wider future stability of the area. 
At the same time, it ir critical that the 
Palestinian problem be resolved in a way 
that assures the security of Israel, for 
without that assurance then- can Im- no 

peace, 

Th<- negotiations now under way 
were agreed at Camp David as a first 
step in dealing with the issues of the 
West. Bank ant! tlaZa. The visits of Presi- 
dent Sadat and Prime Minister Regin will 
provide an opportunity to review the 
status of those negotiations. We recognize 



the inifwtrtanre of building mi the historic 
accomplishments already achieved by 
continuing progress toward a comprehen- 
sive Middle Kast peace. 

The Economic Response 

In the Gulf and in the Arabian Peninsula, 
it remains our policy to encourage the 
governments there to cooperate in the 
interest of the regions security and or- 
derly grow th. and our dialogue -in «•*-»- 
i.'omie i>sUes !- an important :>art of .> u ,- 
effort . We have u orke<! c|ose!y with cer- 
tain ol «j-.i t'lulf governments, n.-rnbly 
Sa.ioi Arabia, in eo«.p*-nitiv.- diplomatic, 
eeen.enic. and M-curity assistance ••flor'.s 
t.. U.lster states ;n the wider regiotl. 

Hie loilfoif producers welcome our 
progress toward an effective energy P«j1- 
icy. ln«n -a.-ingly in our ••onsultatit.us with 
ttiern. inriufiing >ever;d t"ah.ir.er-3eC4-I •{:< 
cussiuns in the ias't *» months, v.e haw 
nla.le pn»gn-ss in de\i--i.ping a -eii^,- .,f 
the common interest of produo rs and 
eofisnnier- in assuring onierly :narket.- 
Tiiis jiAoives'lerriand restrainr b> ••on 
suinif.j: nations an«l w;!lingne~- of pn. 
ducers to poivide at limes m«.i>- oil than 
til. ir cf«ui!>- tie in, ome n« ed> n-^'uire. 

fly lioino so. certain pn-dm-ers then 
l.a'.e ueijuii-. d large llriai.'ii.il -.orpi:is«s 
They haVeilevoted some of the. e r.- 
soure.s to development assistance (>.v 
others, and they have In-en r.-s.-io.j.,ihle;^ 
iaien'iational investors, li is importan*. to 
our interests that we work e\.-.- m».r- 

c ( e.e| v '.V 'Th the.-*- ^.«Vemnienls to ||. 

.•rea>.- ti-ejr n-sf«tti,obli par.*i.-ip;t:i^n m 
ft;- mi 1 national financial -Vst< m and 
th.ir .-..-.pi-rat: >n in the pursuit of -tai.'e 
wor'.d fmat". iat market.- and orderiv 
growth in Jhed.-\t-l..pir,g Aorid W- ...n 
cuni ..si ;h.-s«- nations to assist witn th. 
-..-? -.?' nn-iidi: -g seeurity in the area, 
l-eepuig in mind, however, that w«- r.it.n.a 
shift the l.urdets ..f ...enirity of;, region 
whi.-h is \ttal !■► us. 

The history < f the American nla- 
tio.-tship u;th Saudi Arabia and its (lulf 
neighbor.- has involved the transfer of 
American technology. We continue. Ixali 
!l:r>»ogh government thaum-L- and the 
private se'tor. to play an important r-ti. 
in pnividiag i',^. technical know ledge to 
help these .itimtri".- develop in t.-rderh 
f:c-hion. Our c-eunuiercia! activities in the 
region have grown incnasingiy l«-ncficial 
Vo our own economy and have dev.-lnped 
into strong U mds of common interest 
which l«»!ste!- (,ur overall relationship 
with the stares of this strategically vita! 
region. We must continue as a govern- 
ment to facilitate, and as" a nation to pur- 
sue, this key as|>ect of our relationship 
with the region. 



Summary 

'hi short, I have underscored f«»r \'>u in-re 
the continuing complexity and intercon- 
nection among the factors involved in de- 
veloping a cooperative security 
framework in the area of the Persian 
Gulf, southwest Asia, and the Indian 
Ocean in response to the challenges to 
stability and independence there. 

In the face of this challenge, our re- 
sponse must be many sided. It will in- 
clude <mr s*wn military preparedness, 
jreuter omtribuii'ins and c«*>|*«rati«»i'J l»y 
■ '■tut'rtf'l nation* In the ivgion and by 
• •or ailit-s. ;nni c.nl inning arliw mi!:l;ir> 
-upplv r.-!a'a«.n-hip- uith tin- nation- «>t' 
the urea. 



Well beyond the military, our' re- ■ 
spouses must make nm- of our diplomatic, 
political, awl economic influence to assist 
the regions governments both in develop- 
ing their ct >tmiries economically and in 
helping them preserve political stability 
and the area's security against indirect 
threats abetted or encouraged by those 
with an interest in generating instability. 
In addition, we have to manage our own 
economy, strengthen our own alliances, 
and pursue r,ur c iuti economic interests in 
the region in ways {termitting us to mwt 
the chalU-nges t>< <»ur broader interests in 
tbe»re:». 

Tin- print tpui eU-m«-Mls <>f Cnt> .Ad 
riHf;:>{n»!i.ioV re>pon><- !<> ih«- S:»\ i.-t cb.d- 



Jenge in th" region are in place or in the 
process 4»f U-itig put in place. But devel- 
oping and maintaining that position will 
require sustained! effort in cooperation :;;;; 
with the governments of the region ami 

with other world governments which 

have a strong interest in the security of 
the region. ■ 
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